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"  Rile  maturos  aperirc  partus."— Ho lur. 


Whatever   relates  to  the   condition,  safety,  or  happiness  of  thai  sex  so 
beautifully  described  by  the  immortal  poet  as, 


last  and  Ix'st 


Of  all  God's  works,  creature  in  whom  cxctll'd 
A\'liatcver  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  fonn'd 
Holy,  dirine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet !" 

and  upon  whom  our  preatost  happiness  may  justly  be  said  to  depend,  must 
merit  the  deepest  attention  and  regard.     The  study  of  midwifery  claims  for 
its  assistance  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  and  medicine, 
inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  foetus,  the 
changes  which  the  several  organs  undergo  during  the  process  of  gestation, 
and  the  various  diseases  incidental  to  the  gravid  state  and  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  infant.     It  is  a  branch  of  the  most  intense  interest — involving, 
as  it  does,  the  safety  of  the  fairest  and  most  amiable  part  of  creation.     It 
was  a  study  deemed  by  the  ancients  not  unwortliy  of  their  regard     IIii)po- 
crates  wrote  several  treatises  on  this  subject : — Dc  Morbis  Mulicrum ;  Dc 
Superfwtationc ;  De  Virginibm  ;  &c    Aristotle,  Galen,  iEtius,  Albucasis 
Avicenna,  and  others,  have  followed  this  illustrious  example.     The  first 
physiological  work,  however,  of  real  value,  relating  to  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  human   foetus,  is   to  be  found    in  the  writings   of  the    celebrated 
Dr.  Harvey.     That  men  of  high  and  exalted  attainments — such  as  possessed 
by  those  already  named,  and  others  of  minor  character,  that  might  easilv  be 
enumerated — should  have  bent  their  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  midwifery, 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise — seeing,  as  we  do,  that,  in  all  ages,  nature, 
however  powerful  in  general,  has  not  always  been  able   to  support  and 
maintain  her  own  laws:  and  that,  but  for  the  interposition  and  assistance  of 
the  medical  practitioner,  many  individuals  mu^^t  have  been  lost  to  society. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  no  science  leads  us  so  immediately  to  a  survey 
of  our  own  origin  as  this;  that  it  presents  to  our  view  the  rudiments  of  the 
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fa?tus,  ami  sliows  lunv  they  trradually  unfold  tlicmselvos,  in  magnitude  aiid 
figure,  fniiii  cdiieeiitiun  to  the  time  of  hirth  ;  illustrating  what  Garth  so  well 
expressed  in  those  memorahle  lines  in  "  The  Dispensary  :" — 

"  How  the  dim  speck  of  enUty  began 
TVxtend  it^  i-eceiit  fonn,  and  stirtcli  to  man. 
To  how  mimiti'  an  origin  we  owe 
Young  Amnion,  C;esu-,  ;uid  the  great  Nassau." 

The  Frcneh  have  excelled  the  English  in  the  advancement  of  obstetric 
knowledge  ;  and  the  labours  of  Pan',  Guillemeau,  iMauriceau,  Deventcr,  and 
others,  have  justly  become  distinguished.  They  had  lying-in  hospitals 
established  at  a  nnuh  earlier  period  than  in  England  ;  and  to  the  advantages 
of  instruction  offered  by  these  institutions,  must  be  attributed  much  of  the 
])erfection  of  the  science  of  midwifery  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  John  INIoubray, 
the  author  of  "  The  I'einalc  Physician,  or  the  \\'hole  Art  of  New  Improved 
Midwifcrx,"  and  "Midttif(n-y  brought  to  Perfection,"'  was  the  first  jiublic 
teacher  of  midwifery  in  Britain,  and  delivered  his  lectures  at  his  house  in 
]?ond  Street;  and  Sir  Richard  Manuiugham,  in  17."39,  established  a  ward  or 
small  hos])ital,  attached  to  the  Parochial  Infirmary  of  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, for  the  exclusive  reception  of  lying-in  women  :  and  this  offers  the 
first  public  hospital  for  obstetric  cases  in  England. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  have,  in  this  place,  some 
accoimt  of  the  earliest  known  work,  in  the  English  language,  upon  midwiferv  ; 
the  original  manuscript  of  which,  presented  by  the  translator  (fur  it  is  a 
foreign  work)  to  Katherine,  rpieen  of  Henry  MIL,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer  of  this  Memoir.  It  is  entitled,  ''The  Byrth  of  jNIankynde  newlye 
translated  oute  of  Latcn  into  Englysshe.  In  the  whiche  is  entreated  of  all  suche 
thynges  the  whitlic  cliaunce  to  women  in  their  labor,  and  all  suche  infirmi- 
ties whiche  happen  unto  the  Infantes  after  they  be  delyvcred.  And  also  at 
the  latter  ende  or  in  tlie  thvrde  or  laste  booke  is  entreated  of  the  conception 
of  mankyudc.  and  howc  nianye  wayes  it  maye  be  letted  or  furtlieryd,  with 
diverse  other  frutefuU  thynges,  as  dothe  appere  in  the  table  before  the 
booke."  Following  this  title  is,  "An  Adinonicion  to  the  Reader:  For  so 
nniche  as  we  have  enterprysed  the  interjn'etation  of  this  present  booke, 
otFerynge  and  dedvcatvnge  it  unto  our  nmoste  gracious  and  vertuous  (^uene 
Katherin  one  ly  ;  by  it  nivndynge  and  tenderynge  the  utilite  and  wealthe 
of  all  women,  as  tonchvnge  the  greate  parell  and  dangours,  whiche  inooste 
couionlye  oppresseth  them  in  tiieir  pavnfull  labours.  I  recpiyre  all  suche 
men  iu  tiic  name  of  God  whiche  at  any  tvnu'  >hall  chaunce  to  have  this 
booke.  that  they  use  it  godlye  and  omdy  to  the  jnofight  of  their  neighbours, 
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utterly  enschuyngc   all    rebawile   and    unsenu>lye    rommunicacion    of  any 
thynges  contayned  in  tlie  same,  as  they  wyll  answerc  before  Goil ;  whitlie  a» 
witncssyth  Christ  wyll   requyre  a  coiinte  of  all   ydcll   wordes,  and  muche 
more  then  of  all  rebawde  and  uncharitable  wordes.     Every  thynge  :ls  siithe 
Solomon  hathe  his  tyme,  and  truelye  that  is  farre  out  of  lyme,  yea  and  farre 
from  all  good  honestie,  that  some  use  at  the  commune  tables,  and  without 
any  difforence  before  all  companyes  rudelye  and  leudelye  to  t;ilke  of  suche 
thyuges,  in  the  whiche  they  ought  rather  to  knowe  muche  and  to  saye  littcl, 
but  onelye  where  it  maye  do  goode,  magnifyeing  the  myghtye  God  of  nature 
in  all  his  workes,  copassionatynge  and  pytyinge  cure  even  Christians  the 
women  whiche  sustayne  and  endure  for  the  tyme  so  greate  dolor  and  payno 
for  the  byrthe  of  mankynde  and  delyveraunce  of  the  same  in  to  the  worlde. 
Pkavse  God  in  all  his  workes." 
After  this  "  Admonieion"  is  the  Dedication  : — "  L'nto  the  most  gracious 
and  in  all  goodnesse  most  excellent  vertuous  Lady  Queue  Katheryne  wyfe 
and  most  derely  belovjd   spouse  unto   the  most  myglity  sapient  Christen 
prynce  Kynge  Henry  the  Eighte  Rychard  Jon.\s  wyssheth  ppetuall  joyc 
and  felj'cy  te ;"  in  which  the  translator  speaks  of  his  original  as  being  "  a 
boke  entitled  De  Partu  Hambtis,  that  is  to  save,  of  the  bvrth  of  mankvndc 
compyled  by  a  famous  doctor  in  I'hysyke,  called  Evcharus,  the  whiche  he 
wTote  in  his  owne  mother  tunqo,  that  is,  beynge  a  Germayne,  in   the  Ger- 
mayne  speche,  afterwarde  by  an  other  darke,  at  the  requeste  and  desyre  of 
his  frende  transposed  into  Laten,  the  whiche  boke  for  the  singular  utilite 
and  profetc  that  ensueth  unto  all  suche  as   rede  it,  and  mooste  specially 
unto  all  women  (for  whose  oncly  cause  it  was  written)  hathe  ben  sythe  in 
the   Doutche  and   Frenche   Speche   sett  forthe  and   emprynted  in  greate 
nober,  so  that  ther  be  fewe  matrones  and  women  in  that  partes  but  (if  they 
can  rede)  wyll   have  this  boke  alwayes  in  readynesse,"  &c.     The  work  is 
arranged  in  three  books,  which  are  subdivided  into  chapters,  and  treats  of 
various  things  relating  to  the  formation,  development,  and  bringing  forth  of 
the  child,  and  of  the  diseases  incidental  both  to  the  mother  and  child.     The 
first  book  contains  sixteen  figures,  representing  the  child  in  various  positions, 
far  more  fanciful  than  true.     The  date  of  this  MS.  must  be  about  the  year 
1540.     A  copy  of  the  original  work  in  German,  by  Eucharii's  R()Ssmn 
(Uttle  Rose),  is  in  the  possession  of  J.  H.  Inglis,  Esq.     No  copy  of  the  Latin 
edition,  described  as  by  Eucharius  Rhodio\,  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  of 
our  public  libraries.    Dr.  Denman,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Introduction  to  he 
Practice  of  Midwifery,"  notices  the  English  work  only,  and  states  its  publi- 
cation  to   have  been   in    1540,  and   to  have  been  executed   by  "  Thomas 
R.WNOLD  Physitio.v."     The  greater  number  of  copies  have  the  name  of 
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this  physician  attadicd  to  them:  and  there  are  very  numerous  editions. 
'I'hat  by  Richard  Jonas  is  exceedingly  scarce,  and  it  differs  from  thatwhicli 
bears  the  name  of  Ravnolde.  It  is  tlio  first  medical  work  which  has  prints 
reasonably-well  executed  from  neat  dra\vini:s. 

EucHAitius  RiissLiN,  or  Rhddion,  as  he  grcecised  his  name,  a  practice 
not  uncommon  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  botany,  upon  which  science  he 
published  a  work  in  folio,  in  15.'33,  and  again  in  15G6.  This  work  belonged 
properly  to  Cuba;  and  the  only  merit  llcisslin  has  in  the  performance,  is, 
having  made  additions  to  it,  augmenting  it  by  all  that  Jerome  of  Brunswick 
had  published,  and  illustrating  the  whole  by  better  figures.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  kind  of  Hortus  Sanitatis,  treating  alike  of  plants  and  metals 
usefid  in  medicine,  and  is  called  "  Kreuterbuch  (Book  of  Plants)  von  aller 
Kreutcr,  Gethicr,  CJesteinen  und  Metal,  Nutz  und  Gebranche."  Eloy 
mentions*  the  work  on  midwifery,  and  gives  as  its  title,  "  De  Partu  Ilominis 
et  quae  circa  ipsura  accidunt,  adeoque  de  parturientium  et  Infantium  morbis 
atque  cura  libellus.  Parisiis,  1.535.  8vo. ;"  but  he  erroneously  places  the 
first  (ierman  edition  as  i)elonging  to  the  year  1;j;5-2,  four  years  posterior  to 
the  date  of  Mr.  Inglis's  copy.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  examined  this 
copy,  and  finds  its  title  to  be,  "  Der  Schwanngeren  frawen  und  Hebammen 
Rosegarten."  A  wood-cut,  on  the  title-page,  represents  the  mother  in  bed, 
attended  by  two  females,  whilst  the  infant  is  being  bathed  by  the  nurse. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  title  is  also  another  wood-cut,  representing  the  delivery. 
The  work  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Katherine  of  Saxony,  Duchess  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  with  "  Ermannung  zudcn  Schwangeren  frawen 
und  Hebammen,"  a  poem  in  five  pages,  dated  "  Wurms,  20  Hornimg,  1.513," 
which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  date  of  the  earliest  edition  of  the 
work.  The  i-uts  mentioned  in  the  English  copies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
original ;  the  place  of  jirinting,  and  date  of  which,  are  thus  expressed : — 
"Gedriickt  und  vollendet  inn  der  Keyserlichen  statt  Augspurg,  durch 
Ileinrich  Steyner,  19  Novem.  1.528." 

Raynolde's  translation  is  to  be  regarded  as  different  from  that  by  .Jonas, 
of  which  only  one  j)rinted  edition  is  mentioned  by  Ames  as  having  been 
executed  in  1.510,  and  which  is  of  exceeding  rarity.  Raynolde's  first  edition 
.-eems  to  be  of  the  date  of  151.5,  and  is  said  to  be  printed  by  Thomas  Ray. 
As  he  is  not  known  as  a  printer,  it  is  probably  a  contraction  of  the  transla- 
tor's name,  and  he  may  have  undertaken  the  printing  of  the  work.  Of  this 
translation  many  editions  are  extant,  printed  by  Jugge,  and  other  well-known 

*  Diet.  Mist,  do  Medicine,  ii.  166. 
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printers ;  and  the  work,  according  to  Dr.  Dennian,  was  llie  text-book  of 
midwifery  for  nearly  a  century. 

From  this  digression  let  us  now  more  ininuMhately  revert  to  the  distin- 
guished physician  whose  name  is  plated  at  the  head  of  this  article.  With 
unmixed  delight  we  must  view  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  such  men  as 
William  Hunter,  Denman,  Osborn,  Smellie,  Blundell,  Mcrriman,  Ley,  and 
others,  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  women  in  the  hour  of  childhirlh. 
No  names,  however,  stand  more  conspicuously  among  modern  philanthropists 
of  this  class,  than  the  Clarkes.  Dr.  John  Clarke,  an  elder  brother  of  Sir 
Charles,  must  here  be  specially  mentioned.  He  was  highly  celebrated  for 
his  sound  and  judicious  views  in  whatever  related  to  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, or  the  diseases  of  lying-in  women  and  iiil'.int  children.  He  brought 
to  the  exercise  of  a  department,  which  had,  in  former  times,  been  assigned 
chiefly  to  the  care  of  women,  a  knowledge  necessary  to  tiie  practice  of  a 
physician.  He  laboured  with  assiduity  to  develope  the  mysterious  processes 
of  generation;  and  demonstrated  that  the  consideration  of  these  phenomena 
were  connected  generally  with  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
equally  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  philosoplier  and  tlie  jjhysician.  He  was 
a  fellow-student  of  Dr.  Baillie,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Hunters. 
He  studied  midwifery  under  Dr.  Denman  and  Dr.  Osborn,  and  afterwards 
became  associated  with  them  as  a  lecturer  in  this  branch  of  science.  He  rapiilly 
attained  to  a  most  extensive  practice,  and  published  the  following  works : — 

1.  Prorince  of  Midwifery  in  the  Practice  of  this  Art  disclaiming  against  Male 
Practitioners.  1751. — 2.  A  Satirical  Tract  on  the  same  Subject. — 3.  An  Ess.ay  on 
llie  Epidemic  Disease  of  Lying-in  Women,  of  the  Yaws,  17s7  and  178M.  17f>8. — 
4.  Practical  Kssays  on  the  Management  of  Pregnancy  and  Labour,  and  on  thelnllam- 
niatory  and  Febrile  Diseases  of  Lying-in  Women.  1793,  1806. — 5.  Commentaries 
on  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  of  Children.  18 1.5. — 6.  On  the  Effects  of 
certain  Articles  of  Food,  especially  Oysters,  on  Women  after  Childbirth.  181.5. — 
7.  History  of  a  Fatal  IIa;niorrhage  from  tlie  Laceration  of  the  Fallopian  Tube  from 
the  Case  of  an  Extra-Uterine  Foetus.  17i)3. — 8.  Observations  on  the  c.ise  of  a 
Woman  who  died  with  a  Fcetus  in  the  Falloj)ian  Tube.  1800. — 9.  FaUil  Case  of 
Hernia  of  some  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera  strangulated  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax. 
1800. — 10.  Observations  on  the  Management  of  Cases  in  which  the  Face  of  the  Child 
presents  towards  the  Os  Pubis.  1800. — 11 .  Description  of  an  Extraordinary  Prn<luclion 
of  Human  Generation.   Phil.  Trans.  1793. — 12   Of  a  Tumour  in  tlie  Placenta,  lb. 

The  practice  of  Dr.  John  Clarke  became  too  e;ctensive  for  his  strength, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  lessen  the  fatigue  of  his  professional  labours ;  he 
therefore  transferred  to  his  brother  (now  Sir  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke)  a 
considerable  portion  of  practice,  which  neither  his  health  nor  his  time  would 
allow  him  satisfactorily  to  execute.  A  facetious  member  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  a  very  worthy  man,  was  pleased  to  sport,  in  what  he  called 
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'■  Niiga-  Canora-,  or  Epitaphian  Mementos  (in  Stonp-cutter's  \'crse)  of  tlie 
Modici  I''ainilv  of  Motk-rn  Times,''  uiion  this  eireuiiistantc,  in  the  following 
huiicrous  manner: — 

"  Beneath  this  sUme,  shut  up  in  tlic  dark, 

Lies  a  leaniod  inaii-niidwiie,  y'dep'd  Doeliu-  Clarke. 
On  earth  while  lie  lived,  by  attending  men  .-s  wives, 
He  increased  po])ulation  some  ihmisaiids  of  lives: 
Thus  a  gain  to  the  nation  was  gain  to  hiuisell ; 
And  enlarged  ])o])ulation,  eidargement  of  pelf. 
So  he  toiled  late  and  eurh ,  from  morning  till  niglil. 
The  sqiudling  of  children  his  greatest  delight. 
Then  woni  out  with  labours,  he  died  skin  and  hone, 
And  his  ladies  he  left  all  to  Mansfield  and  Stone." 

The  anaehronism  in  the  last  line  must  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  license: 
since  Mr.  Stone,  tlie  son  of  Dr.  A.  Y).  Stone,  Physician  to  tlie  Charter 
House,  and  tlie  nephew  of  Dr.  ,Iohn  Clarke,  was  not  at  that  time  in  practice. 
Dr.  John  Clarke  died  in  Aiigust,  lylf),  aged  fifty-six  years.  His  death  was 
caused  by  dropsy,  the  effect  of  organic  change  in  the  stomach.  Had  he 
lived,  it  is  probable,  he  would  bave  continued  his  valuable  Commentaries 
u])on  some  of  the  important  diseases  of  children. 

The  success,  unequalled  success,  of  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  is  not,  however, 
to  be  attributed  merely  to  the  celebrity  of  his  brother.  He  possesses  a 
(juick  and  lively  penetration,  knowledge,  and  judgment,  which  deservcdlv 
render  him  a  practitioner  of  the  very  first  eminence.  No  other  physician 
can  quit  London  for  five  or  six  successive  months,  and  return  to  exercise  as 
much  practice  as  he  is  disiHised  to  accomjilish.  He  may  be  said  to  enjoy 
the  highest  professional  reputation.  It  has  been  earned  and  secured  bv  a 
studious  devotion  to  his  ])rofession.  directed  by  all  that  is  honourable  and 
liberal  towards  his  brethren  and  the  public.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
jiractitioner  who  is  more  generally  esteemed  and  respected  than  .Sir  Charles 
Clarke.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of  Chancery  Lane,  Surgeon; 
was  born  on  the  'JSib  of  May,  ITS'J,  and  received  his  classical  education  at 
St.  Paul's  School.  His  medical  education  was  derived  by  attendance  at 
.St.  Cieorge's  Hos])ital,  and  from  the  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  at  the  Hunterian 
.School,  by  "Sir.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Tlumias.  Also  on  Surgery,  by  Mr.  Wilson  : 
on  Mat(>ria  Medica,  Chemistry,  and  the  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr.  George 
I'ordyce  and  Dr.  (ieorge  Pearson;  and  on  Midwifery,  l)y  his  brother 
Dr.  .lohii  Clarke.  Having  thus  obtained  all  necessary  ])reliminary  knowledge 
of  his  profession  in  its  various  branches  of  study,  he  was  admitted  a  Menober 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  spent  two  of  the  earliest  years  of 
his  jnofessional  life  as   an  Assistant  Surgeon   in   the  Hertfordshire  Mihtia. 
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and  ill  the  Tliinl  Rcgiiiient  of  Eoyt  Guards.  IIo  subsLMjufiitly  devoted  his 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  subject  of  midwifery,  and  to  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children.  .  He  associated  with  Dr.  .John  Clarke  as  a  lecturer 
on  these  subjects,  in  1804,  and  continued  to  deliver  rcf^ular  courses  until 
the  year  1821.  For  many  years  ho  held  the  apjiointment  of  Surgeon  to  the 
Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  which  he  resigned  about  the  time  he 
ceased  to  lecture;  but  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Institution  still 
continue  to  be  objects  of  his  attention  and  regard.  In  the  year  182.5  he 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  having,  in  the  year  1827, 
become  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  appointed, 
in  the  year  18;30,  Physician  to  the  Queen  Adelaide,  on  the  accession  of 
King  William  l\'.  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  On  September  30,  l&Bl, 
he  was  created  a  Baronet;  and  in  the  year  1836  was  elected,  by  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  into  their  body. 

Incessantly  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  active  duties  of  a  most 
laborious  profession,  Sir  Charles  has  not  had  leisure  for  many  literary 
productions.  The  excellence  of  that  which  he  has  published  serves  only  to 
awaken  our  regret  that  he  should  not  have  written  more.  His  works  display 
acute  perception,  accurate  observation,  force  and  power  of  judgment,  and 
prove  their  author  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
mind.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,"  Sir  Charles  has 
detailed  a  "Case  of  Sudden  Death  during  Parturition;  with  an  Account  of 
a  Singular  Disease  of  the  Litems,  which  was  discovered  upon  opening  the 
Body."  The  peculiar  condition  here  referred  to  consisted  of  numerous 
lacerations  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  organ,  without  any  rupture  of  its 
muscular  structure.  The  case  is  very  difficult  of  solution.  The  preparation 
was  preserved,  and  deposited  in  the  late  Mr.  Wilson's  museum.  Our  author 
does  not  undertake  to  explain  the  appearances  presented  in  this  case :  ho 
contents  himself  with  shewing  the  inefficiency  of  any  explanation  affiarded 
by  the  ordinary  suppositions  which  naturally  present  themselves  to  the 
inquirer  on  the  occasion.  Very  few  cases  of  this  kind  are  known  :  one 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  David  Davis,  and  is  related  by  him  in  his 
"  Princi])los  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1065.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Partridge,  of  Birmingham,  has  also  related  a  case,  (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  xix.) 
and  Dr.  John  Ramsbotliam  has  recorded  one  in  his  "  Practical  Observations 
on  Midwifery,"  p.  409.  The  fleshy  structure  of  the  uterus  did  not  seem  to 
be  implicated  in  the  injury  sustained  in  these  cases. 

Sir  Charles  Clarke  has  published  a  very  important  work,  consisting  of 
"  Observations  on  some  of  the  Diseases  of  Females."'     His  object,  one  of 
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practical  utilit\,  is  well  and  modestly  exj)rcsse(l  in  his  j)rcf.icc.  It  has 
a])i)eared  to  him  desirable,  "  to  make  some  arrangement  of  the  sexual 
diseases  of  the  female  ;  and  to  shew  that  diseases  liaving  sopie  symptoms  in 
common,  are,  nevertheless,  very  dissimilar  in  their  character,  and  require  very 
difterent  treatment;"'  also,  "to  demonstrate  the  impropriety  of  designating 
diseases  by  names  which  do  not  convey  a  true  idea  of  their  character;  and 
to  ])oint  out  the  dangerous  consequences  of  treating  symptoms  instead  of 
diseases."  His  ojjportunities  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  have  been  great : — 
extensively  engaged  with  his  brother  in  practice,  connected  with  the  school 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  namis  of  Dcnnian  and  Osborn,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  that  a  mind  so  active,  so  inqui;<itive,  and  so  powerful  as  that 
possessed  by  our  author,  should  not  liave  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  medical 
])ublic  a  valuable  addition  to  the  branch  of  his  profession  to  which  his 
attention  had  been  so  especially  directed.  He  has  truly  said,  that,  "  in  this 
work  no  more  hypothetical  reasoning  has  been  admitted  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  confine  himself  to  facts,  and 
the  simple  narrative  of  them :  he  has  no  new  theory  to  offer — no  new  medi- 
cine to  propose,  the  virtues  of  which  he  is  desirous  of  establishing."  No 
quackery — nothing  exclusive.  No  ])art  of  medical  inquiry  has  needed  more 
patient  investigation  than  that  to  which  Sir  Charles  has  apjjlied  himself; 
no  branch  less  perfectly  understood  by  the  profession  at  large;  yet  none 
involves  more  serious  consequences  from  imperfect  knowledge,  as  directed  to 
the  means  of  relief  to  be  afforded.  It  would  not  be  possible,  within  the 
limits  of  this  Memoir,  to  give  even  an  analysis  of  this  work ;  which,  it  may 
be  observed,  consists  of  two  parts;  one  of  which  was  published  in  1814,  the 
other  in  18"21.  They  necess;irily  form  an  essential  part  of  every  medical 
library,  and  they  cannot  bo  too  carefully  studied.  His  pathological 
researches  are  directed  to  the  most  useful  and  practical  object ;  and  the 
siiii])le  and  unadorned  manner  in  which  he  has  communicated  his  knowlediie, 
and  the  results  of  his  practice  in  the  diseases  of  females,  have  been  duly  esti- 
mated by  the  profession,  and  have-  been  lieneficial  to  the  relief  of  siifferintr 
humanity.  Sir  Charles  Clarke  brouglit  to  liis  aid  an  acipiaintance  with  all 
that  previous  writers  of  authority  on  these  subjects  had  handed  down  to  us; 
he  has  refuted  their  errors,  or  established  their  conjectures.  He  has  shewn 
the  relation  of  the  ditFerenr  parts  to  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  and  the  modifications  of  the  symptoms  ciiaracteristic  of  their 
<liseases;  and  iqion  these  just  and  jihilosoijliical  views  he  iias  established  a 
rational  ground  of  cure.  Whatever  difi'erence  of  opinion  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  classification  he  has  adopted,  the  work  must  be 
regarded  by  all  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  medical  science. 
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THOMAS    LINACRE,    M.D. 

FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  HOVAI.  COLLEOE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 
"  Xomen  in  exemplum  scro  aorvabiinus  aevo." — Milton. 


Dr.  Tiio.mas  LiNACiiE  (or  as  his  name  has  been  frequently  written,  Lynacer, 
Lynaker,  Lynakre,)  was  born  at  Canterbury,  in  the  year  14G0.  He  was  llie 
descendant  of  an  ancient  family,  mentioned  by  Fuller  and  Ward  as  the 
Linacres  of  Linacrc  Hall,  in  the  jiarish  of  Chesterfield,  in  ])erl)y!>hire; 
whence  has  arisen  the  error  of  HoUingshed  and  others,  who  have  sUited 
him  to  have  been  born  in  the  town  of  Derby.  He  received  his  education 
under  William  Tilly  of  Selling,  at  the  King's  School  at  Canterbnrv,  whence 
in  1480  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  ColU\i.'e. 
in  1484.  He  was  much  distinguished  by  his  learning;  to  increase  which, 
however,  he  travelled  into  Ital}',  accompanying  his  former  teacher,  who  had 
been  ap])ointed  on  an  embassy  to  Home  by  Henry  VII.  Linacre  lost  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  and  heing  at  Florence,  he  was  intro- 
duced to,  and  became  a  great  favourite  of,  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis,  the  greatest  patron  of  letters  of  his  age,  and  with  the  preceptors 
of  the  sons  of  Lorenzo  he  had  the  advantage  of  pursuing  his  studies.  He 
read  Greek  with  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  a  native  of  Greece,  the  author  of 
a  Greek  Grammar,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  book  printed  with 
Greek  characters.  This  scholar  had  fled  from  his  native  country,  and  with 
other  learned  men  taken  refuge  in  Italy,  upon  the  capture  of  Constantino])le 
by  the  Turks.  Linacre  profited  also  by  instruction  in  the  Latin  from  Agnolo 
Politiano.  With  such  advantages  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  and  tliat  his  style  should 
be  marked  bv  great  elegance.  Having  made  those  acciuisitions.  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  and  there  studied  natural  philosophy  and  physic  under  Hennolaus 
Barbarus,  by  whose  influence  he  enjoyed  opportunities  of  consulting  the 
precious  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  Thus  fully 
imbued  with  classical  learning  and  natural  knowledge,  and  having  taken  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Padua,  Linacre  returned  to  England, 
incorporated  and  settled  at  Oxford,  at  the   University  of  which  he  read 
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locttiros  upon  luodicine.  lie  was  not  long,  however,  permitted  to  remain  in 
I  his  iilacc;  for  Ilenrv  \'I1.  eonnnanded  him  to  his  C'ourt  in  l/JOl,  and  a])point- 
ed  him  physician  and  j)receptor  to  liis  son,  the  Prineo  Arthur,  and  he  was 
suhscquentlv  made  physician  to  tlie  King  himself,  and  also  to  his  successor, 
Ilenrv  VIII.,  and  to  the  Princess  Mary.  The  honours  paid  to  his  extended 
learning  ])rol)ahly  induced  him  to  abandon  physic,  and  turn  his  attention  to 
divinity:  for  we  fuid  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  aijjilying  him- 
self with  great  diligence  to  this  study,  and  that  he  entered  llie  priesthood, 
and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Wersham,  •J.'Jd  Octfllier,  loOt).  This  he  held 
oidv  for  a  month,  being  installed  into  the  jjrebend  of  Eaton  in  the  cathedral 
of  Wells,  and  in  1518  to  another  of  York.  He  also  held  other  preferments 
in  the  churcli.  uliich  were  conferred  u])on  him  by  Archbishop  Warhani. 
His  reasons  for  entering  the  church  have  never  been  detailed.  Whether 
the  intirniity  under  which  he  laboured,  and  which  ultimately  occasioned  his 
death,  incapacitated  him  from  jiursuing  the  active  duties  of  his  profession, 
or  whether  hiijher  motives  operated,  we  know  not;  but  Sir  Jolui  Cheke  lias 
rworded,  that  only  a  little  before  his  death,  when  worn  out  w  ith  fatigue  and 
sickness,  he  began  to  read  the  New  Testament,  and  that  upim  ])erusin^  the 
.5tli,  ()th,  and  7th  chai)ters  of  St.  ^latthew,  containing  Christ's  Sermon  on 
tiie  Mount,  he  threw  the  book  from  him  witli  great  violence,  jiassionately 
exclaiming,  "Either  this  is  not  the  Ciosjiel,  or  we  are  not  Christians."  Sir 
.lohn  Cheke  gives  a  character  of  Linacre  in  his  Treatise  "  De  I'ronunciatione 
(ira^ca-  Lingua-."  Linacre  continued  in  tlie  church  until  his  decease 
which  took  place  on  the  '20th  or  21  at  October,  l.j-24,  having  suffered  consi- 
derable torment  from  the  disease  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  He  was  honoured 
with  entombment  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  wliere,  in  15.57,  a  handsome 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  the  following  cletrant  inscription 
by  Dr.  Cains,  the  founder  of  the  college  of  that  name  in  the  Universitv  of 
Cambridge :  — 

TiMMAs  I.VNAcnrs,  Regis  Henrici  viii.  IMcJiciis;  \ir  et  Gra'cc  ot  Latino, 
alijue  in  \\c  Me<lii-a  \o-[vj,i  eruditissimus ;  inultos  a-tate  sua  lanmioiiti's,  ut  (lui  jam 
aiiimaiii  dcsjidiuli-rant,  Vila;  restitiiit.  IMiiha  Galeni  Opera  in  l.atinani  Liii'>iiani, 
liiira  et  singiilari  facundia  vertit :  Egregiuni  opus  de  cniendata  structura  I.atini 
si'niionis,  Auiicmuiii  rogatii,  panlo  ante  niortoin  cdidit.  IMcdiciiia^  Snuliosi;;  Oxonia- 
piililii-as  I.cctioiies  duas,  CaiiUibrigia' uiiain,  in  pirpetiunii  slabilivit.  In  hac  Urbe 
('iilk'giiiiii  Mcdii-orinn  fieri  sua  iudustria  curavit,  ctijns  et  Pnesidons  proxiuuis  clectus 
."it.  Fraudos,  dulosquo  mire  jicrosus  ;  fidus  ;miic'is;  oiniiilius  ordinilius  juxta  tlanis  : 
alic|U(it  annos  anliipiain  obiirat  l'rosliyt<r  failiis.  PIimuis  aniiis  i>x  liac  vita  niiijravit, 
iiiidnnii  dcsideralus.  Anno  Domini  1-J-J4,  die  20  Octubris.    \'ivit  post  Tunera  \'irtiis. 
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This  inscription  records  tlic  cstiinalion  in  wliidi  his  learning  and 
ahilities  were  gonorally  hehl,  and  the  regard  entertained  for  iiis  iionourahie 
and  virtuous  conduct  Fuller  says,  "  It  is  questionable  whether  he  w;ls  a 
better  Latinist  or  Grecian,  a  l)ettcr  grammarian  or  physician,  a  better 
scholar  or  man,  for  his  moral  deportment;"  and  Frcind,  a  no  less  com])etent 
authority,  calls  liim,  "the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  the  age."  He 
states  him  to  have  been  'reckoned,  by  the  best  judges,  as  a  man  of  bright 
genius  and  a  dear  understanding,  as  well  as  unusual  knowledge  in  different 
parts  of  learning.  His  style,  in  Latin,  has  by  some  been  held  to  be  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  teacher,  Poliziano ;  but  Erasmus  thought  it  too  elaborate. 
Freind  says  he  followed  the  stjle  of  the  Epistles  and  Philosophical  Works 
of  Cicero,  and  endeavoured  to  express  the  "  elegancy  of  Terence"  and  the 
"  neatness  of  Celsus."  Linacre,  we  are  told  in  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus, 
was  so  accurate,  and  so  superstitiously  exact  in  his  compositions,  and  found  it 
so  difficult  to  satisfy-  himself,  that  he  had  like  to  have  published  nothinir ; 
which  made  Erasmus  press  him  earnestly  to  communicate  his  labours  to 
the  public  during  his  life-time;  lest  a  reserve,  which  had  its  origin  in  caution 
and  modesty,  might  be  attributed  to  the  worse  motives  of  selfishness  and 
ill  nature. 

Linacre  is  probably  the  first  Englishman  who  manifested  much  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wTitings  of  Aristotle;  and,  in  conjunction  with  John  Colet, 
^^"illiam  Lily,  William  Grocyn,  and  WilUam  Latimer,  in  1497,  revived  the 
learning  of  the  ancients  in  this  country.  Linacre  was  the  first  teacher  of 
the  Greek  tongue  at  Oxford ;  and  Grocyn  was  also  devoted  to  the  same  in 
the  time  of  Erasmus.  At  this  period  no  chair  for  teaching  the  finest  language 
of  antiquity  had  been  established  at  this  university.  It  is  asserted,  that 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Hermalao  Harbaro,  Linacre,  Grocyn,  and 
Latimer  undertook  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  they  never 
accomplished  it.    Sir  Thomas  More  was  one  of  Linacre's  pupils. 

Let  us  now  see  more  especially  the  character  of  his  labours  to  promote 
medical  science.  His  professional  talent  does  not  appear,  so  much  as  his 
classical  attainments,  and  knowledge  of  general  literature,  to  have  procured 
for  him  the  patronage  of  the  Court ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  judgment  in  medicine  was  highly  esteemed.  Among  his  patients  were 
Sir  11.  Bray,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Archbishop 
Warham,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  &c.  Caius  gives  testimony  to  his 
ability  to  practise ;  and  his  prognostic,  as  to  the  fate  of  his  friend  Lily  the 
grammarian,  in  submitting  to  the  removal  of  a  maUgnant  tumour  of  the  hip, 
is  upon  record.  Erasmus  often  consulted  him  on  account  of  his  frequent 
indispositions,  which  came  earlj'  upon  him ;  and,  when  he  was  sick  at  Paris, 
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lio  lamonts  that  lie  had  no  I.inacro  to  assist  hun  aiui  prescribe  for  him.  "Is 
aiii,'ht  more  acute,  more  exalted,  or  more  refined  than  the  judgment  of 
Liuacre ?"  savs  this  celebrated  man.  I.iiiacre  founded  two  lectureships  of 
physic  in  Oxford,  and  one  at  Cambridge;  upon  which  Fuller  quaintly 
remarks,  '•  dutifully  his  resjject  to  his  mother,  dunl/lc  above  his  aiait." 
'I'he  former  were  given  to  Merton  College,  where  more  attention  was  paid 
to  physic  than  at  the  other  colleges,  and  the  latter  to  St.  John's:  and  the 
duty  imposed  upon  the  lecturers  was  to  explain  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
to  tlie  students.  This  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the  interest  felt 
b\  Linacre  to  advance  the  medical  jirofession ;  lint  it  is  further  manifested 
In  an  act  wliieh  will  be  held  in  ])er[)etual  remembrance — the  establish- 
ment of  the  I'loxal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  His  eidightenec! 
mind  \i«>wed  with  distress  the  condition  of  the  practice  of  physic  in  his 
(lav.  By  no  legal  restraint  was  its  exercise  restricted  to  com]ietent  practi- 
tioners. He  saw  it  engrossed  by  illiterate  persons,  chietly  monks  and 
empirics,  whose  impositions  upon  the  jjublic  were  practised  with  impunity. 
The  words  of  the  charter  of  the  college  run  thus: — "Before  this  period, 
a  great  multitude  of  ignorant  persons,  of  wiiom  the  greater  part  had  no 
insigiit  into  physic,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of  learning:  some  could  not  even 
read  the  letters  on  the  book,  so  far  forth,  that  common  artificers,  as  smiths, 
weavers,  and  women,  Itoldly  and  accustomably  took  upon  them  great  cures, 
to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  great  infamy  of  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous 
hurt,  damage,  and  destruction  of  many  of  the  king's  liege  people."  Pre- 
viously to  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Piivsicians,  the  ])Ower  of 
granting  authority  to  practise  was  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  the 
Dean  of  .'^t.  Paul's,  for  the  London  district,  and  by  the  resjiective  bishops 
of  the  other  dioceses:  persons  wlio  ccnild  not,  by  their  education,  be  alile  to 
form  a  correct  o[)inion  of  tiic  (jualificalioiis  necessary  in  a  medical  jiracti- 
tioner.  To  place  the  ailmission  of  ellicient  persons  to  practise  in  competent 
hands,  Lina<-re  jn-oposed  to  establish  a  College  or  Corporate  Society  of 
Physicians,  who  should,  alone,  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  admittinu-  all 
])ersons  whatever  to  the  practice  of  physic,  as  well  as  to  the  sujiervising  of 
all  ]irescriptions,  and  the  examination  of  drugs.  Linacre  cnqiloved  his 
interest  with  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  procure  Lett(>rs  Patent,  in  l.JlS,  from 
Henry  \'III.;  and  these  being  contirnied  by  the  Parliament,  the  Iloval 
College  of  Physicians  was  fovmded.  'Piie  niuniticence  of  the  crown  was 
confined  to  the  grant  of  the  letters  patent;  the  expenses  and  pro\isions  for 
the  College  were  to  be  (K'frayed  out  of  his  own  means,  or  those  who  were 
associated  witii  him  in  its  fonndati<m.  The  constitution  of  the  Colleffe  ex- 
pressly i)roviiled  for  the  examination  of  the  candiilates  intending  to  practise, 
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hy  the  President  and  tlirec  of  tliu  Klotts,  who  liave  power  to  grant  loiters 
testimonial  to  the  qualified,  unless  they  should  be  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  who,  by  that  degree,  already  possessed 
a  right  to  practise  all  over  England,  except  within  seven  miles  of  I.ondon, 
witiiout  taking  any  license  out  from  the  bishop.  'I'lie  ordinances  and  sta- 
tutes which  the  College  has  been  empowered  to  establish,  have,  doubtless, 
tended  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  profession,  to  ensure  to  the  public 
the  attendance  of  those  whose  learning  and  course  of  study  have  {pialified 
them  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  to  the  suppression  of  (juackcry 
and  the  impositions  of  the  wicked  imd  ignorant.  Linacre  was  a])pointed 
the  FIRST  Prksident  of  the  College;  and  he  retained  the  office  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years.  The  meetings  were 
held  at  his  house,  No.  5,  Knight  Rider  Street,  Doctor's  Commons  (known 
by  the  name  of  the  Stone  House),  wiiich,  it  is  said,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
College.  Tlie  arms  of  the  College  are  to  this  day  affixed  upon  the  house, 
and  arc  placed  between  the  two  centre  windows  of  the  first  floor.  They 
were  obtained  Sept  20,  1546 — Christopher  Barker,  Garter  King  at  Arms — 
and  consist  of,  Sable,  a  hand  proper,  vested  argent,  issuant  out  of  clouds  in 
chief  of  the  second,  rayonce,  Or,  feeling  the  pulse  of  an  arm  in  fesse, 
proper,  issuant  from  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield,  vested  argent ;  in  base 
a  pomegranate  between  five  demi-fleurs-de-lis  bordering  the  edge  of  the 
escutcheon,  Or. 

Linacre  published  several  works,  mathematical,  philological,  and 
medical. 

1.  Spherae  Procli,  cum  Astroiioniicis,  Venot.  apiul  AMum.  1499.  fol.  This 
translation  was  dedicated  to  liis  iiii]iil,  tlie  Prince  Arthur. 

2.  Dc  Emendala  Structura  Latini  .Scniionis,  lib.  vi.  Lond  1524.  4to.  This 
work  was  not  jmblished  until  after  the  author's  death,  and  was  recommended  by 
IVIelancthon.  Many  additions  liavc  appeared:  Basil,  1530;  Paris,  1532;  Leipsic, 
1545.     LutetiiE  apud  R.  Steph.   1550.     Venet.  apud  Aid.    1557. 

3.  Rudinienta  Grammatices.  This  Latin  Grammar  was  composed  for  his  pu])il, 
the  Princess  Marv,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated ;  and  in  the  preface  lie  says,  "  that  having 
been  appointed  by  the  King  to  take  care  of  the  health  of  the  Princess,  and  not  being 
able,  on  account  of  his  own  increasing  infirmities,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  physician, 
he  bethought  himself  how  he  could  be  of  the  most  use  to  his  illustrious  charge.  He 
saw  in  the  Piincess  a  most  favourable  disjiosition  towards  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and 
he  therefore  devoted  himself  to  the  ]ierfeclion  of  this  treatise  on  the  Rudiments  of  the 
Latin  Gi~ammar,  which  might  aid  her  Higlmcss  in  her  studies."  This  work  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Buchanan  ;   and  printed  at  Paris  in  1533,  and  again  in  154(). 

The  medical  works  consist  of  translations  from  Galen :  of  which  I'ullcr 
says,  "  By  his  endeavours,  Galen  speaks  better  Latino  in  the  translation, 
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than  lie  did  Greek  in  tin'  oriLriiial :"'  ami  Krasinus  bears  a  similar  tostimoiu' 
Tliev  lon.^ist  of, 

1.  Do  SunitatiMiienda.  I'arisiis.  1-317.  'I'liis  work  is  dedicated  to  Henry  ^  III. 
A  jiveseiilalioii  copy  to  Cardinal  W'olsey,  jirinted  on  velliiiii,  of  great  beauty,  is  jirc- 
served  in  tlie  liriti.sli  Musemii.  The  amis  of  llie  Cardinal  arc  cnililazoned  and  illu- 
minated at  the  toj),  and  those  of  Henry  \T11.  at  the  hotloni,  of  the  title  Jiage.  A 
I-itin  Ojiistle  (from  which  the  Autogi-ajili  accompanying  llie  I'orMail  of  l.inacre  is 
taken.)  is  inserted  in  this  volume;  and  the  fojlovvint;  tnmslation  of  it  mav  be  inte- 
restiii;;  to  the  medical  reader,  as  it  relates  to  the  writings  of  (Jalen  : — 

"To  the  Ilcvcrciid  F.Tther  and  Lord  in  Clirisl.  tlie  Lord  Thomas,  liy  Divine  jirovidence  Priest 
r;udin,il  of  Si.  C'fcilia,  Arclihisliop  ot'  York,  Lei;;UG  of  llie  Ai>osiolic  Sec-  to  Kngland,  Primate 
nnd  Chancellor;    Tliomas  Linacrc,  piiysician,  presents  Iiis  dutiful  respects. 

"  I  send  you,  most  reverend  Fatlier,  a  copy  of  my  Works,  wliicll  1  lately  dedicated  to  our  most 
iilusirioiis  Prince  ;  in  order  that  I  may  consult  your  liealili  also  as  well  as  his.  In  so  tloing,  1  think 
that  1  have  the  best  justitication  ;  since  you  so  consult  his  traiujuillity  and  security,  (wliidi  not  to  do 
would  he  indeed  most  unworthy)  that  no  cares  of  state  can  eilVct  his  health.  I  wish  that  your 
immense  occupations  would  allow  you  to  read  tlirongh  tliesc  treatises  !  Vtui  would  find,  (unless  a  too 
^reat  partiality  for  my  own  work  deceives  nie)  much  that  would  lie  to  your  taste;  for  out  of  your 
singular  condition,  you  do  not  immediately  admit  every  lliinj;.  but  onlv  tliat  which  is  recommended 
by  sound  reason.  Here,  there  is  iiothini;  (as  they  say)  si>okcn  "gratis;"  but  every  thing  either 
|li^co\ered  by  sure  experiment,  or  asserted  upon  the  strongest  reasonings,  so  th;U  not  (me  of  these 
tilings  has  been  ret'uted  for  nearly  IIJOO  years  1  for  so  long  is  it  since  the  age  of  tlicir  author.  IJut 
whether  you  read  llleni  yoursell',  and  weigh  them  with  your  very  accurate  judgment,  or  whether  he 
reads  them  to  you,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  day  and  night  over  your  health  ;  it  will  be  easily  dis- 
covered by  using  what  things,  and  from  what  abstaining,  you  will  not  only  be  most  free  from  diseases, 
but  even  put  oB"  old  age  to  the  remotest  period — Which  alone  is  a  suflicient  reward  of  my  labour. 

"  Py  these  si,\  Commentaries  will  be  understood  the  whole  rattimnU'  of  the  diet  of  the  ancients. 
Of  which,  if  any  one  ahall  the  less  apjirove,  because  forsooth  it  diti'ers  from  our  own,  be  ought  to 
remember  that  it  has  been  established  by  the  calculation  of  tliose  whose  wistlom,  to  this  day,  in 
many  other  concerns  of  life,  cannot  be  admired  too  liigbiy.  Wiierefore  we  ought  the  more  to 
suspect  our  present^praclice  for  the  very  reason  that  it  does  not  agree  with  that  (of  the  ancients.) 
I'arewell." 

2.  .Alethodis  Medendi  ve!  de  INIorbis  Curaiidis,  lib.  xiv.  Paris,  l-jl'.*.  The 
])resenlalioii  copies  of  this  work,  belonging  to  Ili'iiry  Mil.  and  Cardinal  Wolsev, 
and  jirintetl  on  vellum,  are  in  the  library  of  the  liritish  3Iusetun,  To  these  are 
affixed  I.alin  Ejiistles. 

:i.  De  Tem])eramentis  ct  de  Imrijuali  inleniperie,  lib.  iii.  Cantab.  1021.  This 
is  inseribed  to  Pope  I.eo  X.,  with  whom  l.inacre  had  studied  I.alin  nndn-  Poliii;m. 

4.  De  Pul-^tumi  Usu.  l.ond.  1.522.  Kepvinicd  by  Colbina'tis,  1.",2n,  with  the  four 
iiooks  De  -Morborum  Symptonialibus.  It  was  dedie;ile(l  to  Cardinal  Wolsev,  as  a 
New  'V  I'iir'.s  Ciili,  with  wishes  for  his  jii-ospi-rity  ;uid  hap]iiuess,  and  wiili  the  hope  thai 
tlie  work,  whose  brevity  w;is  little  )iroporlioned  to  the  impofl;uice  and  iiigenuilv  of  its 
argmncnl,  might  prove  acceptalde  lo  him,  whose  mind  was  bent  on  the  iiidiiiotion  of 
I 'anting,  and  who  sit]iplied  the  ]iiaee  of  ]iarent  to  those  who  professed  it. 

.').  Do  Nalitralibus  Pacultatibtis,  lib  iii.  l.ond.  1-32.3.  This  was  dedicated  to  bib 
fiend  and  patron,  thi>  .\relibisbop  Warhaiii. 

li.  De  Sviii]itiimatuni  diliirentiis,  lib.  i.  De  Svinptomaluin  Caiisis,  lib.  iii.  l.ond. 
1-324. 

.'^ome  of  these  pieces  are  of  gre;it  raiity.  I.iiiacre's  intimate  acimaiiit- 
ance  with  the  (ireek  language  well  (pialified  hint  to  translate  Cialeii  into 
Latin. 
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"  QucD  tibi,  (piB  uili  rcddam  pro  carmine  doiiu  ■•" — Viiio. 


Mark  Akenside  was  a  native  of  Ncwcastle-upon-Tync,  and  boni  on  the 
9tli  of  November,  17-21.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butchfr;  the  recollortion  of 
which  he  was  always  anxious  to  suppress.  To  sucii  an  extent  tlid  he  carry 
this  ridiculous  feeling,  that,  as  it  is  reported,  he  could  never  repard  a 
lameness,  which  impeded  his  walking  with  facility,  otiierwise  than  as  an 
unpleasant  memento  of  a  cut  of  the  foot  which  he  received  from  tiie  fall  of 
one  of  his  father's  cleavers  when  about  seven  years  of  age.  His  j)arent.s 
were  Presbyterians,  and  strict  in  the  observance  of  their  religious  duties. 
Akenside  was  destined  for  the  ministry,  and  placed  imder  the  care  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Newcastle.  In  a  MS.  dedication*  of 
his  poem,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  to  his  friend,  Mr.  .Jeremiah 
Dyson,  he  writes  his  name  Akiiisidc ;  so,  also,  in  his  "Ode  to  the  Earl 

*  Viro  conjiinclissinio 

JEREMI.'E   DYSON, 

Vita;,  MoruuKjiic  suoruin  Diici, 

Roruin  boiiaruin  Socio, 

Studioruui  judici, 

Cujus  Amicitia 

Neque  saiictius  liabet  quicciuani, 

Neque  optat  carius ; 

Hocce  0|)usculinn 

(Vos,  6  Tyrannormn  inipiira  laudcs 

Et  serviiium  blandiinenta  Poclaruin, 

Abeste  jiroctii) 

Dat,  Dicat,  Consccrat<im; 

JIarcds  Akinsidb, 

xvii  Calendas  Jan.  a.  s.  c.  mdccxliv. 
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of  Huntiriirdon  ;''  in  liis  Tlu'sis,  and  in  eonic  (jf  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
works.  After  the  sixth,  published  in  I7()3,  by  Dodsley,  (who  jmrchased 
the  MS.  of  the  poem  for  the  sum  of  fl'JO,  a  very  large  price  in  those  days, 
and  only  given,  on  this  occasion,  upon  tlie  opinion  and  advice  of  Pope,  who 
told  the  bookseller  that  the  author  was  "no  every-day  writer,'")  he  is 
])riiited  Akenside.  His  genius  for  poetry  manifested  itsidf  at  an  early  age. 
\\  hen  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  (Jentleman's 
Magazine  a  poem,  written  after  the  manner  of  Spenser,  entitled,  "  The 
N'irtuoso,"  in  which  there  is  exhil)ited  nuu-h  of  the  futiu'e  talent  and  power 
of  the  author.  "A  Khajjsody  on  the  ^iiseries  of  a  Poet  born  to  a  low 
Estate,"  and  a  I'ahle  illustrative  of  Content  and  Ambition,  followed — and 
preceded  that  which  may,  perha]is,  he  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  didactic 
]ioems  in  the  English  language,  and  uj)on  which  the  poetical  character  cif 
the  author  may  safely  rest. 

Akenside  entered  himself  a  pupil  in  medicine  at  h'-dinhmgh,  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  then  most  honourablv  returned  a  sum  of  money  he  had 
received  from  the  Dissenter's  Society,  which  it  was  customary  for  them  to 
allow  to  young  men  destined  for  the  ministry.  He  resided  in  Edinburgh  for 
two  years,  and  was  very  zealous  in  the  ])ursuit  of  medical  knowledge.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society,  and  particularly  (nstini:ui>hcd 
himself  i)y  his  oratorical  powers.  Dr.  liobertson  told  Dr.  Stewart,  tlu' 
author  of  the  Elements  of  the  Princi])les  of  the  Human  Mind,*  that  he 
was  frequently  led  to  attend  their  meetings  chiefly  to  luvir  the  speeches  of 
Akenside.  The  ••  Hynni  to  Science,"  was  written  at  Edinburgh;  also  the 
'•Ode  on  the  Winter  Solstice."  The  former  has  jiassages  of  extraordinary 
merit  and  beauty  : — 

"  Tliiit  l:ist  1h-sI  cflorl  of  ihy  skill. 
To  tonii  till'  lil'r  aiul  rule  the  will. 

I'mjiiticiiis  Power  1    impart. 
'I'cach  nie  lo  cotil  inv  ])assiuii's  liivs, 
Make  me  the  jmlne  of  uiv  ilesires, 
'I'lie  maslir  of  m\'  iieart. 

"  Raise  me  above  the  vulear's  hrealli, 
Pursuit  (if  fortune,  lear  of  death. 

Ami  all  in  lite  tliat's  mean  ; 
Still  true  til  reason,  lie  niv  ]ilan. 
Still  let  my  actions  s]>eak  the  man, 
'i'hroiigh  every  various  scene." 

Stati/.as  12  and   ll!. 
*  III.   .-.(11. 
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From  Edinburgli  he  removed  to  Leydon.  tlien  the  proat  M-nl  <.f  im-di,;,! 
science.  Here,  it  is  probable,  he  bepaii  to  methodize  liin  preat  |H.fm. 
Here,  also,  he  wrote  many  minor  pieces:  "Hymn  to  (.•heerfulnc»m  &c. ; 
and  having  studied  for  three  years,  he  took  his  decree  of  Doctcir  of  I'hvMc, 
May  16,  1744,  and  on  this  occasion  wrote  a  'llicsis  on  the  "  Oripiii  and 
Growth  of  the  Human  Fojtus"  (De  Ortu  et  Ineremcnlo  la-tus  Humani), 
which  was  inscribed  to  Dr.  Richard  Mead.* 

"The  Pleasures  of  Imairination"  was  published  in  1744,  and  imme- 
diately procured  for  its  author,  who  had  not  yet  reached  his  twenty-third 
year,  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  I'ame.  Akcnsidc  and  Armstrong,  both 
"  twofold  disciples  of  Apollo,"'  published  their  chief  works  in  the  same  year; 
and  it  has  been  well  observed,!-  that,  "  they  appealed  to  the  consent  of  man- 
kind in  opposite  directions;"  for,  "The  Pleasures  of  Imagination"  is  ricii 
m  materials,  and  brilliant  in  imagery  and  versification;  whilst  the  "Art  of 
Preserving  Health"  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  of  style,  and  a  total 
rejection  of  ornament.  As  poets,  they  eminently  excelled — as  physicians 
they  to  no  great  extent  succeeded;  not  from  lack  of  medical  knowledge,  or 
zealous  attention  in  its  pursuit — but  literary  exertions  have,  most  unac- 
countably, always  been  looked  upon  as  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  an 
arduous  profession. 

"  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination"  has  been  translated  into  other  languages : 
— into  French,  by  the  Baron  d"Holbach;  and  into  Italian,  by  the  Abbati 
Angelo  Mazza.  Neither  of  these  translations  do  justice  to  the  original. 
The  extraordinary  condensation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem,  will 
satisfactorily  account  for  these  failures. 

Akenside  started  as  a  physician  at  Northampton,  where  he  resided  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half  only,  the  chief  practice  being  engrossed  by 
Dr.  Stonehouse.  During  this  time  he  probably  composed  many  of  his  Odes. 
He  came  to  London  under  the  protection  of  his  generous  friend,  Mr.  Dyson, 
afterwards  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons;  resided  at  North  End,  Ilamp- 
stcad;  and  frequented  the  clubs  and  assemblies  of  the  metropolis.  About 
1747,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  where  he  continued  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  admitted,  by  mandamus,  to  a  Doctor's 
degree  at  Cambridge;  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Mr.  Dyson  assigned 
to  him  an  annual  income  of  £300,  to  enable  him  to  make  his  way  as  a  phy- 

»  According  to  Chalmers,  he  also  took  a  degree  at  Edinburgh ;  but  I  am  disposed 
to  think  this  a  mistake. 

f  Buckes  Life  of  Akenside,  p.  30. 
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sician.     This  liberal  man  and  constant  friend  i:^  alluded  to  by  the  poet  in 
the  beautiful  Invocation  to  his  poem : — 

"  O,  my  faithful  fripiid  ! 

O  oarlv  clioscn,  ever  found  the  same. 

And  tnislod  and  beloved  !     Once  more,  tlie  verse 

Long  destined,  always  obvious  to  thine  ear. 

Attend  indulgent:  so  in  latest  years, 

W'iien  time  ihy  hea<l  with  honours  shall  have  clothed. 

Sacred  to  even  virtue,  may  thy  mind. 

Amid  the  cahn  review  of  seasons  past, 

I'air  offices  of  friendship,  or  kind  peace. 

Or  ])ublic  zeal : — may  then  thy  mind,  well  pleased, 

Recall  those  happy  studies  of  our  prime." 

Aken?idc  l)ccame  a  candidate  for  the  situation  of  j)hysician  to  the  Charter 
House,  l)ut  was  unsuccessful.  In  July,  1755,  he  was  appointed  to  deliver 
the  (iulsfonian  Lectures  before  tlie  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  These 
have  not  been  printed.  The  subject  selected  was  the  Function  of  tiie 
Lymphatic  or  Absorbent  System.  The  real  constitution  of  this  system  was 
unknown  initil  a  comparatively  late  period.  Galen,  and  the  ancients,  looked 
upon  the  lymphatics  as  forming  a  part  of  the  sanguiferous,  or  rather  venous, 
system:  hence  the  opinions  relative  to  venous  absorption ;  in  sup])ort  of 
which  the  illustrious  names  of  Ruysch,  Boerhaave,  IVIeckel,  Swammerdani, 
and  Ilallcr,  may  be  cited.  Dr.  William  Hunter  and  Dr.  Monro  (secundus) 
have  denied,  altogether,  the  doctrine  of  venous  absorption,  and  contended 
for  the  sole  power  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  performance  of  that  important 
function.  The  controversy  between  Hunter  and  IMonro,  for  the  prioritv  iii 
tlie  jjromulgation  of  this  opinion,  is  well  known  ;  but  it  will  appear  that 
Akenside  is  entitled  to  this  distinction,  since  his  opinions  were  delivered 
before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1755,  whereas  those  of  Hunter 
and  Monro  did  not  apjiear  until  1757.  It  is  reasonable  to  ])resume  that 
Akenside  had  ttie  Lstracts  from  his  (ndstonian  Lectures  read  at  the  Royal 
Society,  and  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,*  in  consequence  of 
this  dispute ;  and  adopted  this  method  of  laying  his  claim  to  the  doctrine, 
though  he  carefully  abstained  from  any  notice  of  the  pretensions  of  others. 
In  these  "  Extracts"  he  states  his  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Boerhaave 
and  the  mechanical  j>hilosophers,  and  advocates  the  intle[)endency  of  the 
lymphatic  system.f 

*  Vol.  L.  p.3-.>-,>.     Read  Nov.  10,  IT-".". 

t  The  insertion  of  thrs,^  Kxtracts  oceasioniHl  Dr.  Monro  to  altaeh  a  ]iostscript  to 
his  "Observations,  Anuluniical  and  I'hysiological."      L'pon  which  Akenside,  according 
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In  January,  175'J,  Akeiiside  was  diosi-n  Assistant  I'hvsician  to 
St  Thomas's  Hospital ;  and  in  two  montlis  afterwards  ono  of  tin?  jilivsirinnH. 
He  was  also,  in  the  same  year,  appointed  Assistant  Physician  to  Christ's 
Hospital ;  by  which  it  would  apiioar  that  his  tharactcr  as  a  pliysicinn,  in 
London,  must  have  bciMi  by  tiiis  time  established.  In  1701,  tliroufili  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Dyson,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  piiysicians  to  tlie 
Queen.  Akenside  was  associated  with  two  most  distinguished  j)liysicianH  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital — Drs.  Uussell  and  Grieve.  It  is  very  much  to  Ik- 
lamented  that  we  have  so  few  personal  accounts  of  Akenside.  Mr.  Dyson, 
who  could  have  said  more  upon  the  subject  than  any  one  else,  is  remarkably 
silent  on  this  head.  He  has  not,  indeed,  "  revealed  a  solitary  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  poet."  The  late  Dr.  Lettsom  was  a  pupil  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  in  the  year  1766;  and,  in  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  he  has  drawn  the  characters  and  depicted  tlie  conduct  of  his 
teachers.  The  picture  is  imfavourable  to  Akenside,  who  is  stated  to  have 
been  most  supercilious  and  unfeeling.  "  If  the  poor  afTrighted  jiatients  did  not 
return  a  direct  answer  to  his  queries,  he  w  ould  often  instantly  discharge  them 
from  the  hospital.  He  evinced  a  particular  disgust  to  females,  and  generally 
treated  them  with  harshness.*     It  was  stated,  that  this  moroseness  was  occa- 

to  Chalmers,  printed  some  remarks  in  1756.  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with 
these  in  any  library,  public  or  private.  At  all  events,  they  could  not  have  been  printed 
before  1758. 

*  Many  passages  from  the  writings  of  Akenside  might  be  quoted  in  contradiction 
to  this  statement ;  which,  however,  as  far  as  regards  the  testimony  of  Lettsom,  is 
imquestionable.     In  the  ode,  "  At  Study,"  we  read — 

"  Love  is  native  to  the  heart, 
Guide  its  wishes  as  you  will, 
Without  love  you'll  find  it  still 
Void  in  one  essential  ])art." 

Again  : — 

"  Though  the  day  have  smoothly  gone, 
Or  to  letter'd  leisure  known. 
Or  in  social  duty  spent. 
Yet,  at  eve,  my  lonely  breast, 
Seeks  in  vain  for  perfect  rest. 
Languishes  for  true  content." 

In  another  place  he  depicts  woman — 

. "  powerful  with  beaming  smiles. 

Chief  of  terrestrial  nature!" 
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sioncd  by  disappointment  in  love ;  but  baplcss  must  have  been  tliat  female 
who  should  have  been  placed  under  his  tyranny."  Lettsom  was  inexpressibly 
shocked  at  an  instance  of  Dr.  Akensidc's  inhumanity,  exercised  towards  a 
patient  in  Abraham's  ward,  who  had  been  ordered  bark  in  boluses;  who,  in 
consecpience  of  not  being  able  to  swallow  them,  so  irritated  Akenside,  as  to 
order  the  sister  of  the  ward  to  discharge  him  from  the  hospital ;  adding, 
'•  He  sliall  not  die  under  my  care."  As  the  sister  was  removing  him,  in 
obedience  to  the  Doctor,  the  patient  expired. 

"  One  leij  of  Akenside  was  considerably  shorter  than  the  other;  which 
was  in  some  measure  remedied  by  the  aid  of  a  false  heel.     He  had  a  pale, 
strumous  countenance,  but  was  always  very  neat  and  elegant  in  his  dress. 
He  wore  a  large  white  wig,  and  carried  a  long  sword."     Lettsom  never 
knew  him  to  spit ;  nor  would  he  suffer  any  pupil  to  spit  m  his  presence. 
One  of  them  once  accidentally  did  so,  yet  standing  at  some  distance  behind 
him  ;   the   Doctor  instantly  spun   round  on  his  artificial  heel,  and  hastily 
demanded  who  was  the  person  that  spit  in  his  face.     Sometimes  he  would 
order  some  of  the  patients,  on  his  visiting  days,  to  precede  him  with  brooms, 
to  dear  the  way,  and  prevent  the  patients  from  too  nearly  approaching  him. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  Richard  Chester,  one  of  the   Governors,  up- 
braided him  for  his  cruel  behaviour :  "  Know,"  said  he,  "  thou  art  a  servant 
of  this  charity."     On  one   occasion   his  anger  was  excited  to  a  very  high 
])itch,  by  the  answer  which  JNIr.  Baker,  the  surgeon,  gave  to  a  question  the 
Doctor  put  to  him  respecting  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  subject  to  epilepsy, 
which  had  soinew hat  impaired  his  understanding.     ' To  what  study  do  you 
])ro])o5e  to  place  him  ?'  said  Akenside  to  Baker.     '  I  find,'   replied  Baker, 
'•he  is  not  capaVile  of  making  a  surgeon,  so  I  have  sent  him  to  Edinburgh 
to  make  a  physician  of  him.'     Akenside  turned  round  from  Baker  with 
impetuosity,  and  would    not  speak   to  him   for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. 

'•  Dr.  Itussell  was  as  condescending  as  Akenside  was  petulant.  Akenside, 
however,  would  sometimes  condescend  to  exjilain  a  case  of  disease  to  the 
pupils,  which  always  appeared  sagacious ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  irri- 
table temper,  he  was  more  followed  than  Russell  by  the  pupils. 

'•Dr.  (irieve  lived  in  the  Charter  House,  to  which  he  was  ])hysician. 
He  was  an  amiable  man,  and  an  unassuming  scholar.  He  was  the  translator 
of  Celsus." 

^Ir.  Mevrick's  testimony  is  much  in  accordance  with  that  of  Dr.  I.ettsom. 
Mr.  M.  was  a  surgeon  and  apothecary;  and  fre(iuently  called  in  Akenside, 
w itli  wliom  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy.  "  We  were  not  very  nnieh  like, 
either  (says  Mr.  M.) ;  for  he  was  stiff  and  set ;  and  I,  all  life  and  spirits.    He 
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often  frowned  upon  me  in  a  siuk-roon..  He  could  not  bear  lo  see  an>  one 
smile  in  the  presence  of  an  invalid  ;  and  I  ti.ink  lie  lost  a  fr,M,d  <i,.nl  of 
business  by  the  solemn  sententiousness  of  his  air  and  manner.  1  waiii.-.i  w, 
cheer  patients  up  !"  ■ 

One  year  after  his  appointment  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  he  wa.s  choM-n 
to  deliver  the  IIarva>ian  Oration  at  the  Royal  College  of  I'hybicians:  nn.j  it 
was  i)ublished,  by  Dodsley,  in  17()0,  with  a  dedication  to  the  President, 
Dr.  Reeve.  From  this  lime  to  the  period  of  his  death  he  puhli.shed  various 
papers  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Transactions  of  the  i{oy.'J 
College  of  rh\  sicians,  and  separate  tracts.  He  communicated,  in  1 7(;;j, 
to  the  Royal  Society,  the  account  of  a  very  curious  case  of  an  "  AIToetion 
of  the  Heart,"  which  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  a  blow  received  six 
months  previous  to  death,  and  which  drove  the  edge  of  a  plate  forcibly 
between  the  ribs.  The  appearances,  upon  dissection,  warranted  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  A.  as  to  the  cause  of  death ;  but  there  is  mention  made  of  the  patient 
having  been  crippled  with  rheumatism  a  year  previously  to  the  accident, 
which  the  researches  of  modern  practitioners  would  tend  to  shew  had  some 
connexion  with  the  case.  He  also  printed  "  Observations  on  Cancers,'"  and 
"On  the  Use  of  Ipecacuanha  in  Asthmas;"  also,  a  "Method  of  treating 
White  Swellings  of  the  Joints ;"  all  of  which  are  among  the  papers  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.f  The  style  of  those  papers  is  lucid,  and  entirely  devoid  of 
affectation ;  plain,  concise,  and  unassuming.  His  doctrine,  in  the  paper  on 
Cancers,  will  not  be  admitted  in  the  present  day ;  and  the  remedy  recom- 
mended by  him  (the  hemlock,  as  lauded  by  Dr.  Storck  of  Vienna,)  in  this 
disorder,  has  been  too  frecjuently  employed  without  any  Ijeneficial  effect. 
Tlie  value  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  sonic  cases  of  asthma,  is  now  generally 
admitted.  The  remarks  on  the  use  of  bhsters  in  white  swellings  of  the 
joints,  are  judicious.  His  principal  medical  work  is  entitled,  "  De  Dysenteria 
Commcntarius,"  and  was  published  in  1764.  It  was  well  received:  and 
translated  by  Dr.  Ryan  in  1766,  and  by  Mr.  Motteux  in  1768,  though 
neither  of  these  versions  do  justice  to  the  original.  The  Latinity  of  the 
Harvasian  Oration  and  the  work  on  Dysentery  is  much  esteemed  for  its 
purity  and  elegance.    The  medical  character  of  Akenside  may  be  estimated  by 

*  Bucke's  Life  of  Akenside,  p.  29. 

t  Akenside  read  some  observations  on  the  "  Putrid  E  n-sipelas"  before  llip  College. 
which  were  intended  to  have  been  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions. 
He  had  them  home,  for  the  puq)ose  of  correction,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and 
tbey  were  never  retunied  to  the  College. 
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ihh  latter  publication.  It  i;:  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  disease,  miifli 
more  satisfactory  than  any  that  had  j)receded  it;  and  the  mode  of  treatment, 
by  the  exhibition  of  Ipecacuanha,  has  been  ado])ted  to  the  present  time. 
Few  diseases  have  attracted  more  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners; 
but  it  is  oidv  of  late  years  that  the  necessary  distinctions  have  been  made 
of  its  several  types,  and  the  varied  measures  necessary  for  their  cure.  The 
opinion  now  entertained  of  the  disease,  is  that  of  its  being  an  inflammatory 
action  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  chiefly  of  the  larger 
ones,  and  produ('ing  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  disease.  Akenside  does  not  look  upon  dysentery  as  an 
inflannnatory  disorder:  and  he  assumes  this  j)oint  from  the  circumstance 
that  often  there  is  very  little  fever  attending  the  disease ;  which,  he  observes, 
is  not  the  case  in  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  No  distinction,  in  his 
time,  was  made  between  inflammation  affecting  the  serous  or  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  intestines ;  nor  were  the  symptoms  indicative  of  either,  then 
discriminated.  [Modern  practitioners  have  marked  these,  and  the  disease  is 
conse(|ueutly  much  better  luiderstood  than  formerly.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  topic  than  to  say,  that  the  remedy  most  approved  by 
Akenside  is  that  which,  indeed,  seems  best  caliudated  to  aflford  relief  to 
most  of  its  stages  and  conditions,  and  to  be  extensively  used  at  the  jire- 
sent  time. 

Akenside  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Croonian  Lectures  at  the  Roval 
College  of  Physicians;  and  he  singularly  made  choice  of  a  subject,  though 
connected  with  medicine,  yet  in  a  very  jjartial  degree ;  and,  after  having 
delivered  three  lectures  on  the  "  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning,"  he 
discontinued  the  course;  the  subject  being  considered  bv  the  Fellows  as 
foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  founder  of  the  lectures  and  the  purposes 
of  the  institution.  These  appear  to  have  been  his  concluding  medical 
labours  (if  such  they  may  be  called) :  for  shortly  after,  namely,  on  the 
2;Jd  of  .Tunc,  1770,  his  death  took  j)lace,  occasioned  by  a  ])utrid  sore 
throat.  He  was  buried  in  St.  .James's  Church;  and  he  left  all  his  effects, 
books,  ;i\;c.,  to  his  constant  friend  ^Ir.  Dyson. 

Thus  died  Akenside,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age— in  the  full  possession 
of  his  intellectual  ]>owers — surrounded  by  numerous  friends,  of  great  excel- 
lence and  high  character — in  the  enjoyment  of  a  select,  not  an  exten- 
sive, jiractice — and  celebrated  as  a  i)oet,  a  jibilosopher,  alld  an  elegant 
scholar.  His  critical  jjowers  were  highly  estimated  by  his  contemporaries 
and  by  the  pubhc ;  yet  he  does  not  ai)pcar  to  have  enjoyed  any  particular 
intimacy  with  the  poets  of  his  day.  among  whom  are  to  be  found  Armstrong, 
Thomson,   Young,   Cilover,    Somerville,    Collins,    Lyttelton.    (iray.   Mason, 
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Butler,  and  olliers.  His  manners  seem  to  have  bt-i-n  solomn  and  rcnorvw), 
and  his  temper  irritable;  but  there  is  scarcely  reason  to  question  the  hcni'^ 
volence  of  his  heart  George  Hardingc  says,  "  lie  liad,  in  general  socielv, 
a  pomp  and  stiffness  of  tmttmer,  not  of  exprtssimi — in  which  l.-uit  he  wajt  no 
less  chaste  than  flowing  and  correct.  Hut  the  niihfortune  of  this  miinuer 
was  in  some  degree  connected  with  his  figure  and  appearance.  He  lo(ike<l 
as  if  he  never  could  be  undressed;  and  the  hitch  in  his  gait,  compared  witli 
a  solemn  cast  in  his  features,  was,  at  the  best,  of  a  kind  that  was  not  com- 
panionable, and  rather  kept  strangers  at  a  distance  from  him.  'i'liough  \m 
features  were  good,  manly,  and  expressive,  a  pale  complexion  of  ratlier  u 
sickly  hue,  and  the  laboured  primness  of  a  powdered  wig  in  stiff  curl,  made 
his  appearance  altogether  unpromising,  if  not  grotesque.  Hut,  where  he 
was  intimate,  was  admired,  and  was  pleased  with  his  party,  he  conversed 
most  eloquently  and  gracefully."*  He  was  not  a  wit,  and  had  no  patience 
for  jests.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  absurd  opinion  of  Lord  Walde- 
grave,  that  "a  true  gentleman  never  jests.''  He  had  great  satirical  powers, 
as  his  Epistle  to  Curio  manifests  This  is  a  severe  invective  on  Mr.  Pulteney, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Hath.  In  this  Epistle,  Akensidc  severely  reproaches 
him  for  his  treachery ;  and  represents,  in  lively  colours,  the  charms  of  freedom 
and  virtue,  and  the  infamy  attendant  upon  principles  founded  on  despotism 
and  slavery. 

In  early  life  Akenside  was  distinguished  by  his  oratorical  powers,  his 
historical  knowledge,  and  his  philosophical  taste.  His  memory  was  very 
powerful.  It  is  saidf  that,  in  the  society  of  those  mild  and  gentle  spirits 
who  admired  his  genius  and  respected  his  virtues,  he  was  kindness  itself. 
His  language  flowed  chastely,  gracefully,  and  eloquently :  and  his  varied 
knowledge,  argumentative  reasonings,  and  nice  distinctions,  his  fine  appre- 
ciation of  philosophical  allusions,  and  keen  rehsh  for  the  beauties  of  the 
creation,  would  display  themselves  in  pure  and  copious  streams  of  eloquence, 
never,  periiaps,  surpassed  by  the  greatest  masters  of  social  life  the  worid 
ever  knew.  His  life  is  marked  by  a  course  of  undeviating  rectitude.  His 
love  of  liberty,  his  hatred  of  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  hypocrisy,  constant; 
his  admiration  of  virtue  and  integrity,  exalted  and  uniform.  His  politics 
may  be  gathered  from  his  "  Ode  to  the  Eari  of  Huntingdon,"  one  of  his 
finest  compositions.  As  an  English  lyric  poem,  it  stands  [ire-cminently 
great  Akenside  must  be  regarded  as  a  ^^■hig.  He  espoused  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  not  a  republican.  He  equally  detested  tyranny 
and  bigotry.     His  great  poem  demonstrates  this  in  every  page.     He  was  a 

*  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  viii.  \  Buckc,  p.  22L 
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irreat  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  other  ancient  philosophers  ; 
and  his  religious  opinions  were  probably  influenced  by  the  estimation  in 
which  lie  held  these  great  authors  of  antiquit)-.  lie  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  Theist.  Religion  was  a  subject  upon  which  he  seldom  conversed.  From 
various  j)assages  in  his  writings,  it  is  manifest  he  had  great  reverence  for  the 
Christian  doctrine.  The  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity  are  constant 
themes  for  the  veneration  of  the  poet  throughout  the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion." Mr.  Bucko  has  given  an  extract*  from  a  letter  of  Akenside's,  supposed 
to  have  been  addressed  to  Dr.  Grainger,  so  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Percy, 
IJishop  of  Dromore,  and  which,  after  noticing  the  various  opinions  that  have 
been  entertained  by  philosophers  respecting  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 
concludes  thus: — "It  is  a  great  satisfaction,  however,  that  we  live  in  a 
w'orld  presenting,  every  moment,  something  to  exercise  our  faculties;  and 
that  the  (irand  Mover  of  the  whole  will,  no  doubt,  make  ample  allowances 
for  human  infirmitv."  The  fame  of  Akenside,  it  must  be  obvious,  rests 
more  upon  his  ])oetical  than  his  medical  character.  The  excellence  of  his 
"Pleasures  of  Imagination"  is  universally  admitted ;  though  differences  of 
opinioiv,  as  to  its  particular  merits,  have  been  entertained.  Cooper f 
regards  it  as  "  the  most  beautiful  didactic  j)oem  that  ever  adorned  the 
English  language."  The  writers  of  the  Biographia  Rritannica  look  upon 
it  as  "a  noble  and  beautiful  poem;  exhibiting  many  bright  displays  of 
genius  and  fancy,  and  holding  out  sublime  views  of  nature,  providence,  and 
morality."  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  I  could  not  read  it  through."  His  opinion 
of  the  Odes  was  not  more  favourable :— "  One  bad  ode  may  be  suffered ; 
but  a  number  of  them  makes  one  sick."  But  Akenside,  be  it  remembered, 
was  a  Whig;  and  Johnson  carried  his  strong  prejudices,  theological  and 
political,  hito  nearly  all  his  criticisms. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Akenside  to  correct,  or  rather  re- write,  his 
"Pleasures  of  Imagination."  He  printed  the  first  and  second  books,  and 
tran~crii)ed  a  portion  of  the  third:  and  he  also  wrote  an  introduction  to  an 
intended  fourth  book.  Those  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Dyson ;  who 
considered  them  too  valuable,  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  to  be  withheld 
from  the  public.  Mr.  Pinkerton  became  the  possessor  of  Akenside's  copy 
of  his  original  poem  with  his  marginal  alterations,  many  of  which  are  great 
improvenieuts.  IVIr.  P.  put  these  in  a  collection  of  "  Letters  of  Literature, 
l)y  Hobert  Heron,  Esq."    8vo.  Lond.   1785. 

The  Portrait  accompanying  this  Memoir  was  painted  by  Pond  when  the 
poet  was  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  Autograph  is  from  the 
statute-book  of  the  Royal  Societv. 
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THE  MEDICAL  PORTRAIT  G.iLLERY; 

A  Series  of  Biogi-aphical  Menioii-s  of  ihe  most  emiiiont   1'uysicians,  Stiu»it«.\s^  ijt.  who  lia»c 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Medical  Scieutc.V^^' 

BY  THOMAS  JOSEPH  rETTlGllEW,   F.ll.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  ivc. 

"  The  author  advances  the  claims  of  this  work  by  stating  the  general  deficiency  of  Medical  II  "  J  hy 

reuiarlting,  that  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Medicine  cannot  be  more  agreeably  diiplaycJ   tliai.  the 

researches  of  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Men,  who  have  successfully  toiled  in  the  putiuit  ul  '  Ji  thr 

engravings  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  style  of  their  execution  is  guaranteed,  from  being  eieruied  under  the  naw 
well-experienced  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Fisher,  of  Newgale-street.  In  the  accompanying  Menioiri,  Mr.  reitigreo 
has  added  tc  his  already  well-earned  fame  as  a  medical  historian  and  antiiiuary."— G'cnf/rinun'i  Maqiuuve. 

"  Mr.  Pettigrew,  a  surgeon  of  great  eminence  in  this  metropolis,  has  already  acquired  celebrity  u  an  author  of  many 
works  of  learning  and  research,  especially  connected  with  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  plan  uf  ihii  work  ii  good,  and 
will  certainly  be  encouraged  liberally.  No  medical  man  in  the  empire  who  professes  to  have  a  librarv  nhuuld  be 
without  it;  and  it  is  of  that  popular  and  general  character  which  will  please  all  reader!." — C<w»riia/iir  JuurHoJ. 

"  The  professional  and  literary  character  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  stand  too  high  to  require  any  encomium  from  ui ;  but 
»e  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  tliat  they  qualify  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  execution  of  such  a  work  ai  that 
which  he  has  undertaken.  There  is  no  class  of  men  to  whom  society  is  more  indebted  than  that  which  i>  rumprited 
in  the  two  great  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.  In  addition  to  this,  there  i»  perhaps  no  class  so  di«tingui»hcd  fur 
general  intellectual  attainments.  Their  history,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indilfcrence  to  thoie  who  cstimtle 
the  importance  of  a  subject,  either  from  its  utility  as  a  department  of  practical  science,  or  from  the  accomptiihmeiiti 
of  the  eminent  persons  whose  history  is  pro  lanto  a  history  of  the  science  itsell".  Mr.  Pettigrew  bringk  to  liii  under- 
taking a  fund  of  professional  and  general  knowledge,  a  mind  disciplined  to  philosophical  investigation,  and  a  »pirit  of 
independence  and  impartiality,  which  afford  the  best  guarantee  fur  the  production  of  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
biographical  literature.  We  are  not  speaking  now  from  mere  anticipation.  The  first  number  of  the  work  it  t>cfore 
us,  and  it  realises  in  every  particular  what  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  from  such  a  quarter.  The  literary  portion 
is  executed  with  great  spirit  and  judgment ;  and  the  portraits,  and  every  thing  connected  with  what  it  technically 
called  '  the  getting-up  of  the  work,'  are  entitled  to  high  connncndation." — Morning  JIiraltL 

*'  This  is  a  monthly  publication  which  promises  to  be  very  interesting — a  laudable  endeavour  to  tupply  a  great 
desideratum  in  biography,  viz.  an  account,  at  once  professional  and  popular,  of  the  lives  of  those  eminent  pertont, 
among  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  community,  *  whose  objccls  and  duties,*  to  use  Mr.  Pel''.  ^'  '  jucnt 
language,  *  are  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  creation  ;  to  behold   them  as  exhibited  in  the  intri'  and 

extraordinary  mechanism  of  the  human  frame;  to  mark  the  changes  which  ensue  at  the  various  y  ;  ,  and 

under  a  variety  of  circumstances;  to  render,  by  a  diligent  study  of  these  phenomena,  nature  itself  tributary  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind;  to  relieve  the  pains  of  suffering  humanity  ;  to  restore  the  bloom  to  the  cheek  ol 
faded  beauty  ;  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  disordered  intellect ;  and  to  assuage  the  agonies  of  expiring  nature.'  "—Literary 
Gazette. 

"  A  publication  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  and  a  source  of  much 
entertainment.  We  trust  this  work  will  obtain  the  success  it  so  well  deserves." — Mumiiuj  Vliranidt. 


Also  published  this  day,  handsomely  bound,  price  21s.,  the  Third  and  last  Series  of  Viewi  of 

CITIES  AND  SCENERY  IN   ITALY,  SWITZERLAND,   AND  FHANCE, 

From  Drawings  by  Harding  and  Prolt. 
WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  ( IN  ENGLISH  AND  FBENCh)  BY  THOS.  ROSCOE. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  copies  immediately,  as  the  Publishers  cannot  guarantee  them  after  May. 
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ADDRESS   JO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tnni!E  Parts  of  this  work  on  Medical  Biooiiaphv  being  now  publislicd,  tlie  Profession  and  tlie 
Piil>lic  are,  I  trust,  in  possession  of  sufficient  materials  to  form  a  judgment  of  tlie  cliaracter  of  the 
whole.  I  eaniiot  hut  feel  exceedingly  flattered  by  the  expression  of  i)rai»e  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  mv  NVork  by  those  who  are  tl.o  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The 
Hpprova'l  of  the  Press  has  also  been  highly  gratifying;  but  I  have  had  numerous  communications 
forwarded  to  me,  objecting  to  the  jilan  1  have  adopted.  Sterne  says,  "  that  of  all  the  several  ways 
of  bciiinins  a  book  vrhich  are  now  in  practice  throughout  the  known  world,  I  am  confident  my 
own  way  of  doinir  it  is  the  best."  Now,  although  I  am  not  disjiosed  to  go  so  far  as  Sterne  docs  in 
this  matter,  yet  I  am  fullv  satisfied,  that  if  I  liad  listened  to,  or  acted  upon,  the  suggestions  that 
liave  been  ottered,  my  'Work  would  have  fallen  still-born  from  the  Press.  My  object,  1  cannot  but 
fear,  has  been  inipert'ectly  understood.  I  have  not  professed  to  w  rite  a  regular  History  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery :  my  intention  is,  to  give  all  the  chief  points  of  that  history  in  a  series  of  Alcmoirs, 
takin"  for  the  subjects  of  these  such  individuals  as  have  laboured  most  effectually  in  the  ndvancc- 
inent^of  any  particular  branch  of  Medical  Science.  But,  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
BEST  ronTBAlT.s,  Or  materials,  in  the  natural  order  of  time,  I  have  not  felt  myself  bound  to  any 
specific  method.  The  work  is  not  consecutively  paged  ;  but  each  Memoir  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  is 
separately  numbered  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  Memoirs  can  therefore  be  arranged  according 
to  the  faiicy  of  the  possessor  of  the  AVork,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  subject,  or  the  living  can  be 
separated  altosethcr  from  the  dead.  In  executing  such  a  AVork,  I  have  conceived  that  I  have  been 
doing  service  to  my  profession.  There  exists  no  collection  of  Medical  Portraits  :  there  are  many  of 
the  Nobility,  Statesmen,  Divines,  Artists,  &e.  The  J'ortraits  of  Medical  Men  are  scattered  abroad, 
and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  of  the  best.  None  but  the  best,  however, 
shall  be  engraved,  and  as  many  originals  as  possible.  In  this  respect  I  have  been  very  fortunate  : 
for  not  only  have  the  Colleges!  and" the  Royal  Society,  and  other  Public  Institutions,  opened  their 
stores  for  my  use,  but  private  individuals  have,  withgreat  liberality,  been  equally  zealous  in  aiding 
my  Work ;  and  I  owe,  in  an  especial  manner,  my  thanks  to  the  Widow  of  the  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Baillie,  for  offering  to  me  the  use  not  only  of  aii  Original  Portrait  of  her  Husband  by  Hop]iner, 
but  also  splendid  Portraits,  that  have  not  hitherto  been  engraved,  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  by  Pine, 
and  John  Hunter,  by  Home.  I  owe  also  to  Dr.  Baron  the  loan  of  an  unengraved  Portrait  of 
Dr.  Jcnner,  by  Sir  Thomas  L:ivn-pnce ;  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Diamond  to  record  his  liberality  in 
opening  to  me  his  collection  of  Medical  Drawings  and  Engravings,  the  most  extensive  in  this 
country,  and  offering  to  me  the  use  of  any  in  his  possession. 

I  should  act  with  injustice  were  I  not  to  notice  the  liberality  and  spirit  of  my  Publishers,  who 
have  ventured  no  inconsiderable  sura  in  this  undertaking;  and  who  v.ill,  I  am  assured,  spare  no 
expense  in  rendering  it  worthy  of  the  public  patronage.  I  trust  that  the  Profession,  in  particular, 
will  duly  estimate  this  conduct,  and  give  their  support  to  a  measure  calculated  to  raise  the  dignity 
of  the  Profession,  and  to  set  forth  tlie  labours  of  those  who  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  science, 
and  benelited  mankind.  The  attention  of  English  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently directed  to  the  literature  of  their  Profession;  the  Italians,  the  French,  but,  above  all,  the 
Germans,  have  surpassed  us  in  tlicir  researches  into  the  History  of  INIedical  Science.  I  trust  this 
Work  may  induce  others  to  labour  in  this  field.  I  must  admit  that  the  most  reasonable  fears 
entertained  "with  regard  to  my  Work  have  been  those  which  relate  to  the  delicacy  necessaiy  to  be 
observed  in  writing  any  Memoir  of  a  living  Character  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  my  object  is 
not  the  personal  character  of  the  individual,  otherwise  than  as  connected  with  his  professional 
duties  :  these  it  is  essential  to  notice ;  and  I  hope  I  may,  without  vanity,  say,  that  I  have  lived  long 
enough,  and  read  enough,  and  seen  enough  of  my  Profession  and  Society,  to  enable  me  to  perform 
this  task  with  justice  and  impartiality,  and  tlius  acquit  myself  of  a  duty  I  now  owe  to  the  Public  in 
the  execution  of  this  Work.  It  will  be  much  more  gratifying  to  me  to  praise  than  to  censure ;  but 
1  shall  not  forget  the  advice  of  the  poet — 

"  Do  boldly  what  you  do,  and  let  your  page 
Smile,  if  it  smiles;  and  if  it  rages,  rage." 

I  shall  be  found  a  determined  enemy  to  all  quackery,  and  a  zealous  admirer  of  all  that  is  just, 
noble,  and  generous.  No  sordid  motive  has  tempted  me  to  this  undertaking:  it  has  sprung  from 
n  desire  to  employ  the  fruits  of  a  long  course  of  readin"  and  study — to  display  the  benefits  that  have 
resulted  from  the  cultivation  of  science,  as  shown  m  the  lives  of  tiiose  whose  researches  have 
advanced  Medical  Knowledge— and,  in  holding  them  up  to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  to  elevate 
the  character  of  my  Profession,  and  stimulate  others  to  follow  the  brilliant  examples  that  are  set 
before  thcra. 

T.   J.    PETTIGREW. 

Saville  Row, 

May  1,  1838. 
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